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WHAT RESEARCH HAS FOUND OUT 


ABOUT EMPLOYEES LIKE YOURS 


In recent years, several important research projects were 
aimed at finding out why long-time, seemingly faithful 
employees were lured to new jobs. It was discovered that many 
left because their need to feel important just hadn’t been 
fulfilled by their employers. 


Many companies are taking a fresh look at Service Award 
Programs to honor veteran employees, and to satisfy their 
basic human need for individual recognition. These Programs 
are important additions to the usual benefits that have come 
to be taken for granted by many employees. Employees see 
their Service Awards as something that the company does 
voluntarily. And they like the personal recognition. 


Hamilton watches figure prominently in the Service Award 
Programs of many well-known companies. Because it’s 
personal, useful and has lasting value, a fine Hamilton watch 
pleases most people, most of the time. 


We have published the results of a recent survey of Employee 
Award practices of leading business organizations of all types. 
It answers such questions as: ‘‘What do other companies do?”’ 
‘‘What awards are used?’’ ‘‘What employment anniversaries 
are important?’’ May we send you a copy? Write on your 
company letterhead for Booklet PA-1060.| 


Cordially, 
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W. T. Bell 

Director, Presentation Sales 
Hamilton Watch Company 
Lancaster, Penna. 
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the changing 
recreation picture... 


by CHARLES W. DAVIS, Editor 





In the early days of industrial recreation 
the employees’ needs for a recreational pro- 
gram presented a picture quite different from 
the one we see today. In the 30’s a vast num- 
ber of employees were grateful for the oppor- 
tunity to have a few minor recreational facili- 
ties available to them at a low cost or gratis. 
The economic conditions in the 30’s were such 
that the average family did not have recrea- 
tion budgeted in their family financial struc- 
ture. As one man said just recently, “A rec- 
reation room in the home was truly a luxury 
in the 30’s, and what’s more if you had one, 
you probably had it converted into a bedroom 
for some of your relatives who by necessity 
were living with you.” 


As the times and conditions of society 
change, so must all facets of the employee per- 
sonnel service change. Most of the industrial 
recreation programs started merely as a sports 
program for a few employees and noon-hour 
recreation facilities were tightly scheduled. 
Gradually the program transposed from the 
strictly employee sports program to a more 
comprehensive recreation program covering 
not only the varsity sports but intramurals 
and health programs catering to a much larger 
segment of employment. As this program 
grew, other interests began to develop, and 





soon many recreational programs took on a 
new look featuring cultural, social and welfare 
activities in addition to the physical program 
of the past. 


For a period of time this program met the 
needs of most of the employees. Then earlier 
marriages, more births and a new family out- 
look began to play an important part in the 
industrial recreation picture, coupled with 
shorter working hours, higher pay, longer va- 
cation periods, extra fringe benefits and mod- 
ern transportation and communication. The 
employee wanted the program to include his 
family, therefore today we are in the era of 
industrial family recreation. For the industry 
recognizing these trends the family program 
is meeting the requirements of their people 


Editors three children on tke Memorial Ride 
from left: Debbie, Charles and Sa.lie Davis. 


and building company loyalty through recrea- 
tion in the heart of the family unit, a most 
profitable morale influence. 

Today we find the employee in a much more 
enlightened position regarding recreation, 
more of his leisure hours than ever before are 
being devoted to various forms of recreation. 
In a great many cases the individual spreads 
himself quite thinly over a vast number of 
activities. The opportunities he has today are 
far greater than those offered 25 years ago. 

Civic, faternal and religious groups have 
either entered into the field of recreation or 
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have amplified the program they formerly pre- 
sented, and the majority of these programs 
now encompass the entire family. You have 
but to stroll down any residential district in 
your home town to see back-yard recreational 
areas featuring the simple outdoor oven and 
small play area to the elaborate patio with a 
swimming pool that would have been the envy 
of the town in your grandfather’s day. 


*, : 





Scene of two of the 76 amusement attrac- 
tions provided at Cedar Point. 


The number of employees in the home-owner 
grouping has tremendously increased and with 
this ownership comes many varied interests 
that play an important part in recreation pro- 
gramming, such as garden clubs, landscaping, 
painting and repair, furniture refinishing, and 
a host of hobby activities, all time consumers. 
These to many people are their recreation. To- 
day we are bidding for the leisure time and 
the employee is choosing those programs 
which meet his needs and interests. 





Due to the mass feeding, a special concrete 
ice pit was built to hold all of the foods re- 
quirinf refrigeration at proper temperatures. 


From this committeemen serving the 


four food lines would procure replacements. 


area 


Just as we are constantly researching new 
products in industry and bringing forth higher 
quality products as well as new ideas, so must 
research be done in the field of recreation. 
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Here the Personnel Administrator has an im- 
portant role to play if he wishes to keep pace 
with the times. This is the story that yas told 
to me (your Editor) that drew my interest in 


“eovering a recent picnic held by a company 


employees’ organization which is interested 
in .this progressive concept of industrial rec- 
reation. 


The Toledo OnIzed Club of Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company, with a membership of 1300 
office employees, have held picnics every year 
since 1935 and each year following their picnic 
the committee with the aid of their recreation 
director sat down to discuss recommendations 
that could be given to the following year’s 
committee. Always the employees’ interests 
was given top consideration. By 1950 the trend 
to change the activity was noted. The picnic, 
for the most part, as it had been conducted 
was a carry-over of the old family-type re- 
union. The picnic had become stereotyped and 
you could almost set your watch to the events 
being scheduled. 





Cedar Point “World’s Finest Beach.” 


Changes were made and the picnic was di- 
rected to the family as a unit with more and 
more emphasis put on those things which the 
family liked that they were not getting in 
day-to-day activities. Springing forth came 
such picnic themes as “A Day in Sherwood 
Forest,” “Coney Island Picnic,” and ‘Western 
Round-up.” 


In 1959 it was decided that this group had 
outlived the typical picnic of the past. Trans- 
portation no longer was a problem. Families 
were interested in spending the greater por- 
tion of their time at an activity of .this kind 
providing the program was unusual. Many felt 
the afternoon type of picnic hardly justified 
the efforts to attend and the committees work- 
ing on the activities felt that their work was 
not appreciated for the time they had spent. 
Why not then change the program to one in 


which the same number of hours would be re- 
quired to plan and administrate the program, 
but would give the members a more exciting 
outing. 


Through a Steering Committee of ten On- 
Izers, all chairmen of sub-committees, an in- 
tensive research was made. It was found that 
people did not like to be regimented or sched- 
uled tightly to time schedule but chose to allot 
their time as they pleased and wanted an ac- 
tivity which offered them this opportunity. 
They wanted a variety of interest, they wanted 
those things which are not readily accessible 
to them, and the kind of a treat that would be 
new to the family group. 

Cedar Point on Lake Erie, 65 miles east of 
Toledo was an area which had formerly been 
an amusement park. The new management in 
1959 invested $74 million to bring it up to the 


Hot dishes, as well as cold plate lunches, were 
served by O--l committeemen at the Cedar 
Point picnic. An all-time record breaker in 
feeding 2100 people, four serving lines with 
50 committeemen served the entire picnic in 
ninety minuies. 
requirements of today. Here is not only an 
amusement park but a fine bathing and swim- 
ming beach and a hotel available for the week- 
end vacation picnic. 


The Club offered to all of its members these 
many opportunities with most gratifying re- 
sults. For the first time adult registrations 
tripled, while children in attendance remained 
about the same. On checking the registrations 
it was found that the younger married and un- 
married employees were attending the picnic 
as well as the older family groups. The Club 
began its picnic on Friday night, July 15, and 
officially ended Sunday night, July 17. The 


schedule of activities was planned for the ma- 
jority of its members—free admission to the 
area, free pop and ice cream all day Saturday, 
a free lunch on Saturday, free amusement 
rides for everyone, one game for adults, fire- 
works display, and a card party and dance on 
Saturday evening. 


An attendance of 2100 was recorded with 
1650 members taking advantage of the noon- 


Aerial view of the Million Dollar Marina at 

Cedar Point. 
day luncheon and 350 members making it a 
two- or three-day stay at Cedar Point. To 
handle this tremendous response, the Employee 
Services Section of O-I handled all of the res- 
ervations with the help of volunteer commit- 
tees, and handled all of the hotel reservations, 
plus assistance from O-i club committee peo- 
ple throughout the entire program. Sixty-five 
employees acted as hosts and hostesses, regis- 
tration clerks, food servers and game attend- 


serving on 


the steering committee, 


ants, plus 
safety, health and hygiene committee, food 
service committee, arrangements committee, 


and amusement and games committee. 


This is the story of just one of the O-I ac- 
tivities based upon the concept of our chang- 
ing recreational habits. When you realize that 
the employee spent from five to $50 of his own 
money, depending upon the length of time he 
spent at Cedar Point, one can readily see that 
a hand-out program is not the prime interest 
of the employee today. He is interested in 
a good program which offers him what he 
wants even though he too might contribute to 
his recreation at the company outing. 
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Self-interest versus group interest has been 
at the bottom of most human conflicts since we 
took our place on this earth. “I want” as op- 
posed to “everybody needs” is rooted deep in 
the history and the instincts of mankind. For 
this reason, we might as well learn to live with 
it. In fact, we probably couldn’t live without it, 
because self-preservation and group preserva- 
tion are both necessary factors in human sur- 
vival. 


This doesn’t, however, mean that all the con- 
flict springing from these opposing motives is 
either inevitable or good. Certainly the dangers 
of victorious self-interest, or victorious group- 
interest, are apparent everywhere in our world, 
and on a scale so large that we can’t afford not 
to take warning. In our own country, we have 
a political and economic system which we all 
think is the best yet devised for preserving the 
rights and meeting the needs of the individual. 
At the same time, our system provides both the 
freedom and the necessary controls under which 
legitimate group-interest can also prosper. And 
it recognizes the fundamental interdependence 
of individuals upon the group, and of the group 
upon the individual: not victory or defeat, but 
cooperation. On the national level, that’s good 
—but the principles of this system need to be 
applied at all the levels of our life as individ- 
uals, and most particularly within the indus- 
tries which, as symbols of our way of life, 
share the brickbats as well as the bouquets 
aimed at democracy and the free enterprise 
system. 


People as individuals serve their opn inter- 
ests first, but they still have that strong pull 
toward the group—to be part of a group, to be 
in on things, to be identified with the group. 
These things are very important to the way a 
person sees himself in relation to society. We 
all feel personal strength in identification with 
a strong group. When we are shut out, we be- 
come negative in our attitudes. People who feel 
like this are bound to get together—and the 
troubles start again. 


Much of the labor trouble in our country has 
come from this basic cause, I feel sure. The in- 
dustrial employee has come into his own with 
good pay, short hours, and gne working condi- 
tions—the original and basic goals of our labor 
unions. But, through his unions, he inevitabiy 
will seek other goals and benefits—right or 
wrong, good for the economy or bad—because 
his loyalty is not primarily to the industrial 
group he serves, and from which he often feels 


personally estranged, but rather to himself, as 
this self is identified with the union group. 


This is in no way a criticism of legitimate 
union goals. I think that unions, in general, are 
very necessary to the world of industry be- 
cause, as a democracy, we should operate under 
a system of healthy checks and balances. Nev- 
ertheless, the estrangement of the worker from 
his industry is not a good thing when it leads to 
bitternes, lack of understanding, and general 
indifference toward the best interests and goals 
of the industry. These are, in the end, goals 
which serve the worker—and serve the union 
too, along with everyone else in the economy. 


This is the point at which profit sharing can 
play an important role. I’m not talking of profit 
sharing as a “give-away.” Constant give-aways 
often begin to look suspiciously like placating 
bribes to employees, and actually can lessen re- 
spect for the donors. The profit sharing which 
counts with employees is a dignified, economi- 
cally sound, and morally justifiable method of 
sharing among employees the fruits of the col- 
lective labors of everyone in the organization. 
In this one gesture of sharing, we can bring 
self-interest and group-interest together under 
one roof—not room-mates, perhaps, but ami- 
able house-mates. It is only necessary to open 
employees’ eyes to the fact that, since they are 
to receive a share of profits, the size of the 
profits to be shared will depend upon just what 
everyone in the entire enterprise does to make 
and market a good product as economically as 
possible. Once this idea is accepted, it is diffi- 
cult to think of the people of the organization 
as anything other than the members of a hard- 
working team. There will be a sense of com- 
munication and of growing loyalty and of the 
essential equality which belongs to any partner 
in an enterprise. But this won’t happen unless 
the profit-sharing plan has been initiated with 
integrity, and with a profound conviction that 
every employee has a right to a share in the 
business to which he is giving his working life. 
Profit sharing is a wholly different approach to 
the traditional boss-worker relationship, based 
on a wholly different view of the industrial or- 
der of things. When it is approached thought- 
fully, and in this light, employees will take it 
seriously tooo, and not as just another trimming 
on the fringe-benefit package. 


Even with the best of profit-sharing plans, 
there is always a danger that the payments will 
be taken for granted, or even regarded as an 
expected part of the regular paycheck. To avoid 
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this, two things have to be done: The profit- 
sharing program must provide for decreased 
payments when profits slip and employees must 
be continuously informed about the company’ 
and the economy in terms of what this means 
to profits and to the employees’ stake in those 
profits. There are a lot of ways to do this. In 
a small organization, of course, daily contacts 
can pretty much take care of it. But in the 
larger organization, where a breakdown in 
communications contributes to so many of the 
ills of employer-employee relations, we have to 
use other means. In my own organization, we 
give up-to-the-minute news about the profit pic- 
ture and what is going on in the various oper- 
ations through our house organ; through profit- 
sharing announcements on bulletin boards; 
through the president’s quarterly letter direct 
to employees in their homes; through a 
monthly “Newsletter” to all levels of supervi- 
sion. There are annual report mailings to em- 
ployees and a series of what we call “Jobholder 
Meetings,” which take place every year just 
before the annual Stockholder Meeting, and 
point up the similarity between the stake in the 
business shared by both the jobholder and the 
stockholder. At these meetings, the employee is 
given a slide-film presentation reviewing all as- 
pects of the financial picture for the year. He 
has an opportunity to ask questions which re- 
ceive an on-the-spot reply from a company 
officer. 


Perhaps our most important economic infor- 
mation medium on a continuing basis, however, 
is the Council of Personnel Relations—an em- 
ployee and management group which holds 
monthly meetings designed to provide real 
face-to-face communication between employees 
and supervision. During a portion of these 
meetings, the co-chairman on the management 
side gives current information about the com- 
pany and invites general discussion and ques- 
tions. 


Probably the most difficult and delicate prob- 
lem with profit sharing is its initial installation. 
Naturally, it costs a lot of money; and even 
though a company’s top management is con- 
vinced that it will pay its own way, there re- 
mains the necessity of convincing the board of 
directors of this. With the hot breath of the 
stockholder on his neck, a director is going to 
look at such a project in the most hard-headed 
way possible. So the chief executive who brings 
a profit-sharing proposal before his board had 
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better go well armed with the facts and a clear- 
cut plan of action. 


Naturally, he must inform himself about the 
types of plans available and how they have 
worked out in actual practice. The best and 
easiest way to do this is by membership in the 
Council of Profit Sharing Industries, an associ- 
ation of companies practicing profit sharing or 
interested in promoting it. The Council can 
provide research material as well as news on 
current happenings in the field. 


In approaching his board, the executive 
should, of course, consider the economic climate 
in which his proposal might best be made. Nat- 
urally the ideal time is one of high profits. But 
there really is no time when profit sharing is an 
unsound project. If profits are moderately good, 
or a bit shaky, profit-sharing can be presented 
as a stimulus to a more dynamic kind of group 
cooperation in the organization. When profits 
are poor, or even if the company is experienc- 
ing a loss, there is really no risk involved at 
all. With nothing to lose, the catalyst of profit 
sharing can, at worst, have no effect on the 
business. At best, it can give it a boost up out 
of the doldrums. 


The successful experience of other companies 
is probably the executive’s strongest selling 
point. Having cited examples of increased 
teamwork and profits, the executive might then 
request the board’s approval of further re- 
search toward a concrete profit-sharing pro- 
posal tailored with that particular company in 
mind. Objections on the grounds of stockholder 
disapproval might be removed by citing some 
of the research which has been done concerning 
stockholder opinions—such as a survey made 
by my own company, Pitney-Bowes, a few years 
ago. Eighty-one per cent of our stockholders 
were in favor of continuing our profit-sharing 
plan or even expanding it. Thirteen per cent 
didn’t answer the question; but only six per 
cent said the plan was of doubtful value. While 
this was research undertaken after the. plan 
had been in effect, and with the company pros- 
pering, it is nevertheless an indication that 
stockholders are liberal-minded and well in- 
formed people, as a whole, and quite capable of 
taking a flexible attitude toward the overall 
interests of the company as opposed to a very 
narrow self-interest. Perhaps this enlighten- 
ment accounts for the fact that they are stock- 
holders. The people whose opinions manage- 
ment worries about are probably sewing their 
dollars into a mattress. 





With the groundwork laid, and a favorable 
atmosphere created for detailed discussion, the 
executive is then ready to work out a general 
plan of profit sharing for his company and go 
back to the board with it. Let the board help 
work out the details. Besides the fact that the 
members may very well have a helpful contri- 
bution to make, their personal participation 
will help line them up solidly on the side of 
profit sharing. 


Whether profit sharing is to be a cash, de- 
ferred, or combination plan, the board is going 
to want to know what it will cost and how it is 
going to work from a practical standpoint. 
Actual facts and figures should be presented 
showing how it would work out under several 
different types of formulas. The government’s 
role in absorbing a substantial part of the cost 
should be pointed out. Increased productivity 
and profit should also help absorb the cost of 
the plan. Ultimately, with the right adminis- 
tration, the plan should more than pay for 
itself. 


There isn’t, of course, any exact measure for 
the results of profit sharing. Too many other 
factors enter into the picture, particularly in 
this age of technology. But looking at the his- 
tory of all the many companies which have 
adopted profit sharing, the evidence is quite 
overwhelming that profit-sharing plans more 
than carry themselves. The difference is per- 
haps easier to note in small companies, but 
plans in larger companies carry themselves too. 


In 1953, we received some heartening evi- 
dence of our employees’ concern with profits 
and feeling of identification with company 
aims. Our operating profit declined about 7 per 
cent, reducing profit-sharing payments from 
7.7 per cent of base pay to 4% per cent. 

It was obvious there had te be some belt- 
tightening all along the line if we were going 
to jack ourselves up and get the profits back 
where they belonged. We started what we 
called a “Profit Improvement Program,” which 
had committees operating throughout the or- 
ganization. We appealed to every employee to 
put economy and efficiency first in everything 
he did and to try and come up with every idea 
he could think of that would save money. The 
response was terrific. In 1954, gross income in- 
creased 6% per cent, while expenses grew very 
little. Operating profit climbed almost 30 per 
cent and profit sharing bounced back to 7 per 
cent of base pay. While management itself, 
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naturally, was responsible for cost-cutting 
which produced a major part of the overall 
savings, the contribution of the average em- 
ployee played an impressive part in the general 
improvement. 


Any board of directors considering profit 
sharing might be interested in an example, such 
as ours, indicating that employees who are eco- 
nomically educated and who can identify their 
own aims with those of their company can do 
more for that company than any old-time in- 
dustrial martinet ever dreamed of. And with- 
out giving employees an honest stake in the 
husiness, it is unrealistic to expect a maximum 
of cooperation, efficiency, and interest in prof- 
its. I might add that this emplopee viewpoint 
helps keep management on its toes too. Having 
taught employees that it is their money man- 
agement is handling, you have to be pretty sure 
that what you are doing with it can be justified. 


Let no executive fail to make it clear to his 
board, however, that profit-sharing is a risk. 
There is no guarantee that it will function as 
advertised. But when it is properly planned, 
presented, and executed, the evidence is dis- 
tinctly on the side of success. 


It is extremely important, incidentally, to 
present the profit-sharing proposal to employ- 
ees early and well. Get their reactions and 
opinions before profit-sharing is an accom- 
plished fact. Present them with the kind of sell- 
ing points the board of directors received, and 
make sure they thoroughly understand what 
you are proposing and why. Let them know 
that their own response to profit sharing— 
their own determination to make it work—is 
going to be the decisive factor. As, indeed, it 
is. Nevertheless, the way management presents 
the plan, and continues to present it through 
whatever communication channels it uses, is 
going to have a lot to do with the way em- 
ployees respond. 


Profit sharing can be born full-blown and 
carefully planned, or it can evolve and change, 
over the years, as the company itself grows 
and becomes more stable. That’s how it hap- 
pened at Pitney-Bowes. 


We have had some sort of profit sharing 
since about 1936. It originally took the form of 
a year-end bonus, and was replaced, in 1946, by 
a quarterly wage-and-salary dividend—a term 
I believe was originated by Eastman Kodak. 
This change was the outgrowth of the convic- 
tion of our president that a strong and basic 
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similarity exists between our stockholders’ in- 
vestment of money in the business and our em- 
ployees’ investment of a portion of their lives, 
He felt the similarity could be recognized fairly 
by computing wage-and-salary dividends on the 
basis of the profit remaining after we had met 
our responsibility to emplopees by paying good 
salaries, to the capital needs of the business, 
and to stockholders through fair dividends. 
Wage-and-salary dividends are declared quar- 
terly by our board of directors, at the same 
time as the stockholders’ dividends. The first 
dividend was computed at 7 per cent of 
quarterly base pay for employees with three 
or more years’ service, with proportionate 
amounts for those with less service. 


Early in 1948, we continued the evolution of 
our profit-sharing program by adding a trus- 
teed pension plan as a deferred profit-sharing 
payment, operating along with the dividends 
and replacing a retirement insurance which 
had been carried by both employee and com- 
pany contributions. The Retirement Income 
Plan is financed by actuarily determined com- 
pany payments into a trust fund from which 
lifetime incomes are paid to retired employees. 
All those with at least fifteen years’ service 
have a vested right in the plan and receive pay- 
ments, at age 65, based on their earnings and 
length of service. Retirement income, when 
added to social security, provides a total income 
equal to about 1% per cent of average final 
compensation multiplied by the number of 
years’ service. An employee may, if he wishes, 
elect an option to provide payments to a de- 
pendent in the event of the employee’s death 
after retirement. In general, our plan gives 
employees a combined income of more than 50 
per cent of their average earnings during their 
highest paid 120 consecutive months of serv- 
ice. Sums paid into the plan, although prede- 
termined by its requirements, are included in 
the overall profit-sharing declarations. After 
the necessary amount has been set aside ror the 
retirement plan, the rest of the profit-sharing 
sum is divided among employees in the form 
of wage-and-salary dividends. 

Profit-sharing payments have, in general, 
continued to increase dollar-wise, due to the 
steady growth of salaries. The percentage of 
base pay allocated, however, has fluctuated 
from a low of 4% per cent in 1953 to a high of 
8.8 per cent in 1951, depending on the com- 
pany’s profit position. 
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In 1950, we took another step in the evolu- 
tion of profit-sharing. The board approved a 
new plan which based wage-and-salary dividend 
payments on a percentage of quarterly oper- 
ating profit. The first declaration for 25 per 
cent of operating profit has been maintained 
ever since. This particular revision was made 
to increase employee awareness of the direct 
relationship between profit-sharing payments 
and profits and to give more impetus to 
efficiency and economy-mindedness through 
greater payment fluctuation. 


The 1950 revisions also recognized the 
heavier responsibility of management in 
achieving good profits through “weighted”, 
or multiplied salaries—the weightings ranging 
from 1.2 times to a maximum of 5 times, de- 
pending on the size of the actual salaries. As 
management employees rise on the supervisory 
or executive ladder, their responsibility for the 
well-being of the company increases accord- 
ingly. So it is fair that a correspondingly 
greater part of their total pay should depend 
on the company’s financial condition. While 
they benefit to a greater degree when profits 
are up, they lose correspondingly more than 
the average employee when profits are down. 

We have always emphasized that profit- 
sharing is not a part of regular pay. We carry 
this through by making sure that regular pay 
rates are as good as those of the better paying 
companies in the communities where we oper- 
ate. We emphasize the difference, too, by spac- 
ins, the at quarterly 
frequent enough to be a constant incentive, but 


payments intervals— 
n«' frequent enough to be counted on as a sort 
vt auxiliary paycheck. 

As a personnel man, I can give daily thanks 
for profit sharing. Far from being another 
“chore” complicating the personnel job, profit- 
sharing makes the job simpler. It helps get 
employees on the team, makes it easier for 
them to have an intelligent understanding of 
company problems and hopes, gives them a 
sense of responsibility and the incentive of 
being a true partner. They learn to take the 
“downs” as well as the “ups.” Integrated into 
a generally sound industrial relations program, 
profit-sharing is perhaps the one best tool for 
achieving harmony and an awareness of the 
common interests of labor and management. 
When a company operates in such a climate, 
the personnel man’s job is already half done. 


ll 











ASPA Chapter News... 


JACKSONVILLE... 


Bobby G. Reid was installed as President of 
the Jacksonville Chapter of the American So- 
ciety for Personnel Administration at the an- 
nual “ladies night” banquet held last night in 
the Mezzanine of the New Hotel Mayflower. 


Reid, Personnel Manager of the Ward Bak- 
ing Company, of Fernandina Beach, will suc- 
ceed Joseph D. Kelly. 

The principal speaker was Dr. Ben Rogers, 
Vice President and Dean of Jacksonville Uni- 
versity. Dr. Rogers spoke oon “Failure of Amer- 
ican Foreign Policy.” 

The highest award conferred by the chapter 
was presented to Asa B. Gardner, Assistant 
Personnel Manager of the Barnett National 
Bank, who was_ designated as “Per- 
sonnel-Manager-of-the-Year” in recognition of 
his outstanding contributions during the past 
year to the professional objectives of our chap- 
ter and to the field of personnel administration. 
He was presented an engraved desk pen set by 
Second National Vice President Theo Mitchel- 


son. 
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Newly elected President of Jacksonville 
Chapter installed by Theo K. Mitchelson, 2nd 
Vice President of ASPA. 


For outstanding leadership and service dur- 
ing a year of noticeable progress, Past Presi- 
dent Joe Kelly received an engraved desk pen 
set. In 1962 the national organization plans to 
hold its national convention here in Jacksonville 
under the general chairmanship of Joe Keily. 


Other new officers of the club, composed of 
personnel managers and personnel and indus- 
trial relations directors in this area will be: 
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Millard Oliphant, Personnel Officer and As- 
sistant Secretary of Gulf Life Insurance Com- 
pany, will be First Vice President; Robert E. 
McAloon, Personnel Manager, Jacksonville 
Paper Company, Second Vice President; Asa 
B. Gardner, Assistant Personnel Manager of 
the Barnett National Bank, Secretary; and L. 
Earl Crittenden, Florida Training Supervisor 
for Southern Bell Telephone, Treasurer. 





Asa Gardner receives “Personnel Manager of 
the Year’ Award from ASPA 2nd Vice Presi- 
dent, Theo Mitchelson. 


Serving on the Board of Directors will be 
William T. Mason, Assistant Personnel Man- 
ager with the St. Regis Paper Company; Wal- 
ter Coleman, Assistant Personnel Manager 
with the State Farm Insurance Companies; 
Charles Raulerson, Assistant Professor at 
Jacksonville University; Kenneth Van Tine, 
Assistant Personnel Director with the Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company; and Ray Shrigley, Per- 
sonnel Manager with Rayonier, Inc., Fernan- 
dina Beach. 

Ex officio members of the board include Past 
President Joe Kelly; ASPA Florida State Di- 
rector, William D. Kennedy; Region IV Vice 
President, George Ryder; and Second National 
Vice President, Theo Mitchelson. 

ASPA is the national professional organiza- 
tion for over 2000 personnel and industrial re- 
lations managers and directors throughout 
America. The Jacksonville Chapter with 57 
members is one of thirty-three organized chap- 
ters through the country. 


CINCINNATI... 


In an atmosphere of informality and com- 
plete relaxation the Board of Directors of the 
Cincinnati Personnel Association met for its 
annual organization meeting on June 30. The 
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patio and pool of Director Harold Wegman was 
the scene of this most pleasant meeting. 


Board members started gathering at 3:00 
P.M. to enjoy a dip in the Wegman pool and 


vy 





President-elect, Harry F. Anderson (L.) is con- 
gratulated by retiring President, Joseph E. 
Bell, Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. 


cocktails before the business meeting at 5:30. 
Principal business was the election of officers 
to guide the Association in the coming year. 


Elected were: Harry Anderson, President; 
Gus Morgan, Vice-President; Chuck Surtees, 


Secretary; and Jim Carns, Treasurer. Retiring ‘ 


President, Joe Bell, with appropriate remarks, 
turned the meeting over to the new President, 
and after an expression of appreciation to the 
outgoing officers, President Harry Anderson 
adjourned the meeting in favor of a delicious 
picnic supper from the Wegman grill. 


It was the unanimous opinion of the Board 
that this was the most successful meeting ever 
held, and that it should become an annual in- 
stitution. Those attending were: Wally Reed, 
Cincinnati Industrial Institute; Joe Bell, Cin- 
cinnati Gas & Electric Company; Harry Ander- 





Officers-elect, Cincinnati Personnel Association: 
I. to r.: Pres. Harry F. Anderson, Treas. Harold 
T. Carnes, V-Pres. Freeman Morgan, Secretary 
Chas. R. Surtees. 
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son, Gibson Art Company; Chuck Surtees, Em- 
ery Industries; Bill Murphy, Wm. S. Merrell 
Company; Jim Carns, General Electric Com- 
pany; Jack Busam, Heekin Can Company; Gus 
Morgan, The Kroger Company; Paul Roth, 
Richardson Taylor-Globe Corporation; Harold 
Wegman, Howard Paper Mills Company, Day- 
ton, Ohio; Lou Meyer, Formica Corporation; 
Dave McConnell, Procter & Gamble Company; 
Wes Williams, Coca-Cola Bottling Works Com- 
pany. 


PIRA... 


More than 300 members and guests gathered 
May 19 at the Huntington-Sheraton Hotel, 
Pasadena, for the 3rd Annual Conference of the 
Personnel and Industrial Relations Association, 
Los Angeles. 


Speakers from across the United States dis- 
cussed development of future management phi- 
losophy to meet constant change in the current 
era of rapid growth. 





vel — SRF a 

Mid-Morning Recess—Conferees gather in patio 

of Huntington-Sheraton Hotel for coffee break 

and lively discussion of proceedings. 
Conference speakers exploring the theme 

“Prophets in Personnel—the Next Ten Years,” 

were: 


E. F. Scoutten, Vice President, Personnel, 
Maytag Company, Newton, Iowa; Russell Ba- 
ker, Senior Partner of Baker, McKenzie & 
Hightower, Chicago; 

California State Senators Richard Richards 
(D) and Richard J. Dolwig (R); Sharp Whit- 
more, Attorney and partner with Gibson, Dunn 
and Crutcher; 

Paul L. Faranda, Professional & Management 
Development, Norair Division, Northrop Corp.; 
Dean R. Pollard, Management Development, 
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Los Angeles Area, Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company; Willis H. Nance, Administra- 
tor, Professional Employment, North American 
Aviation, Inc. 


Subjects incia.ued management develop- 
ment, the bargaining table, labor costs, influ- 
ences of foreign competition, politics. 


A provocative thread running through the 
majority of speakers’ discussions was the im- 
portance of politics. As one speaker noted, 
“muscle is needed in public affairs participa- 
tion.” 





Panel Session—reviewed major controversial 
issues in the field of management develop- 
ment today. Being introduced by Gene Hassett, 
Past Pres., PIRA, are panelists (I-r) Dean R. 
Pollard, Willis H. Nance, and Paul L. Faranda. 

“It is increasingly important to participate 
in public affairs, to keep informed about gov- 
ernment, and have the courage to take a stand 
on important issues. 


“Labor-management is an important part of 
politics. No one can escape this fact, or the 
consequences of legislation, and no one should 
try to dodge the issue.” 


Speakers also noted that everything starts 
with management. Nothing can be accomplished 
without the personnel and industrial relations 
function in setting up and perpetuating busi- 
ness. 


Management and staff must not be a bottle- 
neck and hold expansion during the coming 
years to the thing stage, or the particular 
company will miss vital opportunities and lose 
the competitive race for survival. 


In areas covering the bargaining table, it 
was brought out that “management must real- 
ize important limitations are placed at the bar- 
gaining table upon its (management’s) right 
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to manage its business and to operate effi- 
ciently. 


“Management must, as a result, more care- 
fully analyze and consider its actions on these 
matters and more carefully train negotiators 


to be familiar with management’s policies and 
problems in connecticn with financial, produc- 


tion, sales, purchasing, materiel, research and 
engineering matters. 


“The negotiator must be a responsible mem- 
ber of top management, skilled in personnel 
and labor relations matters, and also familiar 
with all of the company’s problems and policies. 


“Then, and only then, will management be in 
a position to properly evaluate the needs and 
desires of its employees in a manner consistent 
with the recognition and safeguarding of man- 
agement’s rights.” 


Speakers brought out increased emphasis is 
needed on management development programs 
in this age of rapid growth and constant change. 


“We must look ahead and prophesy how 
many managers we will need and what kinds. 


“The toughest part is determining ‘what 
kinds’ of managers we will need. We can esti- 


Final Speaker—E. F. Scoutten, V-Pres., Maytag 
Co., Newton, lowa, one of 8 Conference 
Leaders, discussed “Controlling Labor Costs in 
the Dynamic Future”. 


mate numbers by levels and by departments, 
but we have not done much more than specu- 
late about the kinds of management skills 
which the future will require. 


“Perhaps we should be seeking men different 
than we do to do tomorrow’s management work. 
This will require a rare degree of prophetic in- 
sight and also a measure of humility.” 
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keep your thinking 
fresh and original ... 


by 

CHARLES N. CHERRY 
Education and Training Superintendent 
General Personnel Department 
State Farm Insurance Companies 
Bloomington, Illinois 





As an organization such as State Farm 
grows and becomes departmentalized, its oper- 
ations routinized, and its activities far-flung, 
there is a normal tendency for people at all 
levels to feel that their decisions are “ready- 
made” for them. This is so because a great 
many rules, precedents, and procedures have 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR— 

Served in the Air Force from 1943 to 1945. 

B.A. degree, Liberal Arts and Sciences, University 
of Illinois, 1949, in Clinical Psychology. 

M.A. degre, 1951, University of Illinois, in Indus- 
trial Psychology. 

Research Assistant, University of Illinois, 1951— 
1953. Conducted research under contract of the U.S. 
Air Force on job knowledge tests and performance 
ratings for aircraft maintenance personnel. 

Superintendent, Education and Training Division, 
Gentral Personnel Department, State Farm Insurance 
Companies, 1953 to present. 

Member of: American Psychological Association, 
Central Illinois Training Association and the Amer- 
ican aAssociation of University Teachers of In- 
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come into being over the years to govern their 
use in the accomplishment of the many tasks 
daily activities. The purpose of these ready- 
made rules and methods is, of course, to assist 
which must be performed and as we are aware, 
they are indeed essential to the operation of 
any large organization. 


There is, however, a danger in these devices 
since they may become a substitute for clear 
thinking on the part of the people in the or- 
ganization, and they may become a substitute 
for the application of sound reasoning and the 
use of common sense to the problems at hand. 
In other words, the function of our organiza- 
tion is to give service to the policyholder, and 
all of our “rules, regulations, and procedures” 
are designed to make it possible to give each 
policyholder the best possible service com- 
patible with the nature of our operations. Again 
and again, however, there is the tendency on 
the part of all of us to routinely and without 
thinking apply these ready-made solutions and 
devices instead of viewing the problems in 
front of us from a logical and common sense 
viewpoint to the end that the policyholder gets 
the kind of service for which he is paying. 


In this vein, it is necessary for each and 
every one of us to make a special effort to 
bring good clear thinking to bear on the prob- 
lems which confront us as we go about our 
daily tasks. One cannot suddenly acquire the 
habit of thinking straight and logically, but 
rather one must discipline himself so that posi- 
tive habits of thinking become “second nature.” 
Listed below are ten bench marks which should 
help you guard against falling into a rut as 
far as your thinking is concerned: 
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. Don’t let rules and procedures trap you 
into “thinking strait jackets.” Learn to 
follow rules intelligently by understanding 
the reasons behind them so that you know 
when they apply and when they don’t. 


. Don’t get rushed in your thinking. Man- 


agement men do not make quick decisions 
necessarily. Good decisions are based on 
sound knowledge and good practical judg- 
ment and do not leave the main objective 
to be attained to chancé factors. 


- Don’t get bogged down into thinking only 


about the details and routines of your unit 
or department. This does not stimulate you 
to “higher order thinking.” Encourage your 
people to think by giving them special 
assignments involving the actual problems 
which are confronted in the work situation. 
As they assume decision-making responsi- 
bility this will ultimately force you to con- 
centrate on the overall direction and major 
problems of your area. 


Don’t make a quick assumption that an 
“old” solution will take care of a “new” 
problem. Be sure you understand what the 
problem is. Talk to others to get the facts 
of the problem clearly in mind. Learn to 
listen and to understand the viewpoints of 
others. Study all of the background mate- 
rials that you can find which bear on the 
subject of the problem. 


Don’t “force” a problem to fit into existing 
policies or procedures. Analyze it and if 
present policy doesn’t answer it, recom- 
mend a solution in keeping with the facts 
of the case. 


. Don’t make decisions when you are too far 


removed from the action to be taken. 
Authority to make decisions should be 
delegated as near to the point of action as 
possible, consistent with the exercise of 
sound judgment. Thus the many factors 
which enter into the problem to be solved 
can be considered best by the people who 
are most familiar with them. 


- Don’t get emotionally involved. Practice 


detaching your personal feelings when you 
are working with a problem. Try to be ob- 
jective. Emotional involvement generally 
blocks the capacity we have for creative 
thinking. 


. Don’t carelessly ask for someone else’s 


opinion as the basis for your taking action 


in your unit. Think through the matter 
yourself, for the responsibility for success 
or failure is solely yours and not that of 
the person advising you. 


9. Don’t’ approach the problem with a pre-set 
mind pattern. Try to maintain a “judicial” 
attitude so you can view the problem ob- 
jectively and select the best possible solu- 
tion. Discipline yourself to seek several 
alternative courses before you decide, and 
you will find that you have thought through 
the problem much better. 


. 


10. Don’t act first and think afterwards. Think 
the problem through thoroughly and try to 
find the underlying principle. Solutions 
based on sound principles are best, but 
often it takes a great deal of thought and 
checking before the principle becomes 
apparent. 





ASPA LIBRARY 
ACCESSIONS 


ASPA SERVICE 


ASPA maintains a Personnel Library for the ex- 
clusive use of its members. The Library contains 
hundreds of volumes on all phases of personnel ad 
ministration. Inquiries should be directed to: Refer- 
ence Librarian (ASPA), Marquette University 
Memorial Library, 1415 West Wisconsin Ave., 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. Below are some of the 
more recent additions to the ASPA Librarys 
Communications 

HOW TO HOLD A BETTER MEETING. 
Frank Snell. Harper & Brothers. 1958. 
Compensation 

MEASUREMENT OF KESPONSIBILITY. 
E, Jaques. Harvard University Press. 1956. 
Efficiency 

WORK SIMPLIFICATION—Creative Think- 
ing About Work Problems. R. N. Lehrer. Pren- 
tice-Hall. 1957. 
Employee Services 

GUIDANCE SERVICES: Organization and 
Administration. E. Stoops. McGraw-Hill, 1959. 
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Persounel Changes... 


Harry H. Willett, a Founder Member and former Treasurer and 
Member of the Board of Directors of the American Society For Personnel 
Administration has been elected Director of Industrial Relations and a 
member of the Administrative Staff of The Cleveland Cap Screw Com- 
pany, 4444 Lee Road, Cleveland, Ohio. He was formerly Personnel Direc- 
tor, a position he has held since joining the Company in 1945. 


Willett was graduated from Denison University and did graduate 
study at Ohio State University. After teaching and coaching for five years 
at Uhrichsville and Lorain, Ohio High Schools, he entered the industrial 


personnel field at the Parker Appliance Company, now the Parker-Hanni- 
fin Co. of Cleveland. 


In addition to his work in A.S.P.A., he is a member of the Society 
for Advancement of Management; the Cleveland Personnel Association; 
the American Management Association; the Associated Industries of 
Cleveland and the Greater Cleveland Safety Council. 


Mr. Robert E. Grote, Sr., Chairman of the Board of Directors of 
Metal Goods Corporation, has announced the election of John H. Harwood 
to the Board of Directors at the July 29, 1960, meeting of the Board. 


Mr. Harwood has been Secretary-Treasurer of the company since 
September 18, 1959. Previous to this, Mr. Harwood was a Personnel 
Director of Metal Goods Corporation. He is a past president of the Indus- 
trial Relations Club of St. Louis and a Director of the American Society 
for Personnel Administration. 


Mr. Harwood attended the University of Michigan, where he received 
his BSE and MBA degrees and achieved numerous scholastic honors in- 
cluding membership in Phi Eta Sigma and Tau Beta Pi. 


The appointment of William H. Weber as Personnel Director of Metal 
Goods Corporation has been announced bp Robert E. Grote, Jr., President. 
He replaces John H. Harwood, who has been elected Secretary-Treasurer 
of the company. 


Prior to joining Metal Goods Corporation, Mr. Weber was Assistant 
to the Vice President in charge of industrial relations at Century Electric 
Company, St. Louis. Before this, he was a recruiting and training coordi- 
nator for Standard Oil of Ohio. He also has been associated with Ford 
Motor Company in Hazelwood, St. Louis County, Missouri, and Sears 
Roebuck in Kansas City, Missouri. 


Mr. Weber received his BS degree from Missouri University and an 
AB degree from Michigan State University. 


He is a member of the American Society of Training Directors, the 
Industrial Relations Club of St. Louis and the Mid-West College Place- 
ment Association. 
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can sales aptitude 
tests be falsified ... 


by ARTHUR A. WITKIN, Ph. D. 





A special problem of psychological testing in 
business stems from the motivation of a job 
applicant to present himself, not as he really 
is, but as he thinks he ought to be. Of course, 
this same problem does also occur in the use 
of the application blank and the personal inter- 
view in selecting salesmen. 


It is, however, in connection with the psy- 
chological tests that the question is frequently 
asked, “Can sales aptitude tests be falsified?” 
The answer is, “Yes, but not so readily as you 
might think!” 


The purpose of this article is to explain some 
of the ways in which the psychologist is able 
to minimize the effects of deliberate falsifica- 
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tion, and to make an evaluation of an individual 
despite his efforts at falsification. 


1. Certain Tests Cannot Be Falsified. 

First of all, it should be recognized that the 
falsification problem has to do only with certain 
parts of any typical sales aptitude test battery. 
It is a problem with regard to the personality 
and interest inventories. 

This problem does not occur in connection 
with the ability tests, which are a major part 
of sales aptitude testing. These ability tests, 
dealing with verbal intelligence, sales intelli- 
gence and social intelligence, do not lend them- 
selves to faking. The applicant either knows 
the right answer, or he does not. 


2. The Applicant “over-does it’. 
So far as personality and interest tests are 


concerned, one factor that works against 
“setting away” with faking is the applicant’s 





A sparkling personality is not the only in- 
dication of a good salesman. 


natural tendency to “over-do” it. Thus, certain 
personality inventories have built-in lie-detect- 
ing questions. 

These questions are based on the valid as- 
sumption that the applicant who is endeavoring 
to present himself in the best light will be trip- 
ped-up by these questions which have a seem- 
ingly desirable answer, but which practically no 
honest individual could truthfully answer in 
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the desirable way. A sample of one such ques- 
tion is, “Have you ever used someone else’s 
property as if it were your own without his 
permission ?” 


Thus, answering all of the questions in the 
“desirable way” may result in the applicant 
falsifying himself right out of the job. This is 
so not only because of such “lie scales,” as the 
one referred to above, but also because the 
psychologist administering the tests may have 
established a desirable pattern, or norm, for 
the job. In this case, it frequently occurs that 
the high scores on a test are not at all the most 
desirable ones; in fact, for certain test factors 
it may actually be more desirable to get a 
lower score. This is not known to the test appli- 
cant, and therefore, he is likely to run afoul 
because of his mistaken assumption that it is 
vo his advantage to get the very highest pos- 
sible score on each personality factor tested. 


3. Successful Salesmen Falsify in Their Own 

Way. 

There is evidence that sales applicants often 
do not agree among themselves as to what the 
“desirable answer.” Hence, by studying the 
ways in which successful salesmen “lie” or 
distort their test responses, it is often possible 
to determine a typical response pattern dis- 
tinguishing the successful salesman from the 
unsuccessful one. 

It is the factor which underlies the excellent 
summarizing statement made by one well- 
known psychologist that certain personality in- 
ventories, such as the Bernreuter Inventory, 
which is widely used in sales selection, have 
value either because they actually test the true 
personality, or because they test how well an 
applicant visualizes what a good salesman 
should be like. In short, whether or not the 
personality inventory really measures the true 
personality of the applicant does not matter; 
as a sample of his behavior, it can be compared 
with the behavior of successful salesmen on 
the same test and under the same conditions 
of attempted falsification. 


4. The Matter of Consistency. 

Not only in taking psychological tests, but 
in any area of life, the “good liar” must have 
a good memory. The reason for this is that 
he may trip himself up by lack of consistency. 


The same is quite true of psychological test- 
ing. In a typical sales selection situation, the 
psychologist will have a number of different 
indices of the same factor. He can, therefore, 
look for consistency in this pattern. If he finds 
that a pattern does not “hang together,” he 
may come to the conclusion that the applicant 
has falsified and distorted his responses. Such 
an applicant is usually rejected without further 
consideration because there is much less risk 
in going on to the next applicant, about whom 
something definite can be told, rather than in 
trying to “out-guess” the applicant whose in- 
consistencies are so obvious. 


5. Getting a Desirable Attitude. 


Another consideration in presenting the tests 
to an applicant is to endeavor to enlist his co- 
operation in approaching the test situation 
truthfully by pointing out that an objective 
evaluation of his potentials would in the long- 
run have definite value for him, as well as for 





Applicants who falsify aptitude tests gen- 
erally manage to trip themselves up. 
the company. In most instances, this approach 
is not going to work very successfully, but it is 
worth trying for whatever value it may have 
in reducing the motivation to falsify. 


6. The Psychologist’s Best Weapon Against 

Falsification. 

Probably the best answer to the problem of 
falsification lies in the area of those personality 
tests now in use where the desirable answer 
cannot be detected. These tests fall into two 
categories: 
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Projective Tests 


A “projective test” is based on the idea that 
a stimulus of indefinite meaning is presented . 
to the applicant. The Rorschach Ink-Blot Test 
is the most famous axample of such a test. 
Obviously, the sales applicant cannot know 
what is a desirable picture to see in the ink- 
blot. 


While the Rorschach Test itself is not widely 
used or practical in most sales selection situa- 
tions, there are numerous other types of pro- 
jective tests, some of which can be self-ad- 
ministered and used as group tests. These lend 
much hope for minimizing any deliberate falsi- 
fication in the personality area. 


The Forced Choice Inventories 

These tests represent a modern refinement 
of the old personality inventory. Instead of ask- 
ing, “Do you often feel very nervous?”, the 
applicant must now make a choice between 
statements which APPEAR equally desirable. 
These statements are carefully selected on the 
basis of prior research so that they will look 
as if they are equally desirable to most people. 


In actuality, however, the research that must 
precede the making of such tests will assign 
to each of the possible responses a differential 
weight, or a different number of points. 


A sample of such a forced-choice item is: 
Choose the one that is most like you: 
Capable of changing people’s minds. 


Overcome difficulties readily. 


This forced-choice approach was pioneered 
by psychologists in the United States Army 
during World War II. It is based on the idea 
that by forcing the applicant to choose be- 
tween statements of seemingly equal desir- 
ability, he will reveal his own personality by 
the choice he makes. 


Thus, it is still quite true to say that tests 
can be falsified. But, the problem of falsifica- 
tion is not at all as simple or as wide-spread 
as many may think. Most qualified psycholo- 
gists have learned the techniques for dealing 
with this problem and are able to utilize one 
or more of the foregoing safe-guards to mini- 
mize the effects of falsification. 
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HOW TO GET 
BETTER RESULTS 


Compare your best supervisor with your most in- 
effective. What distinguishes the result-getter from 
the “also ran’’? Managerial skill spells the difference! 


MANAGERIAL SKILLS for Supervisors 
by Glenn Gardiner and Associates 


This new book shares with supervisors the practical 
managerial skill techniques which have accounted 
for the personal success of outstanding executives 
throughout business and industry. 


Concise, easy-to-read language, usefully cross-in- 
dexed for ready reference. Profusely illustrated. 
Twelve action-producing chapters on Skills: 


Managing Your Time 
Planning 

Decision Making 
Communication Exercising Authority 
Talking Effectively Developing People 
Memo and Report Writing Self-Development 


Reading Faster and Better 
Selling Your Ideas 
Judging People 


Each chapter consists of: 


*a motivating introduction showing why the skill is 
important. 


*the fundamental principles involved in mastering 
the skill. 


* a flexible formula by which these principles may be 
adapted to a variety of situations. 


* practice exercises and drills for strengthening the 
skill. 


«actual case material, descriptions of successful 
methods, data and authoritative quotations. 


«a challenging Self-Check device enabling the reader 
to measure his own mastery of the skills involved. 


Managerial 


Send for your 
examination copy 
today. 


| 
| ELLIOTT SERVICE CO., INC., DEPT. P | 
MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. | 


Please send me Managerial Skills for Supervisors for free 
| examination. In ten days | will either remit $3.95 plus a few 
, cents for delivery costs, or return book postpaid. (We pay 
| postage if you remit with coupon; same return privilege.) 


| City. 
l C) Please quote quantity prices. 








Zone. State. 





| 
| 
Address. | 
| 
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civil liberties 
and labor... 


by 
FRANK C. MANSFIELD 
Assistant Plant Manager 


Dow Metal Products Company 
Madison, Illinois 


Recently I participated in the Civil Liber- 
ties Institute held on the campus of Southern 
lilinois University. The controversial subject 
assigned to the panel, which consisted of Sidney 
Zagri, Teamsters’ Union legislative representa- 
tive in Washington, Tilford Dudley, Director 
of the A.F.L.-C.1.0. Speakers’ Bureau in Wash- 
ington, John R. Griffiths, Director of Industrial 
Relations, American Zinc, Lead and Smelting 
Company, and myself, was “Civil Liberties and 
Labor.” In his invitation to speak, Professor 
Mare Karson wrote me, “I hope you will feel 
free to say anything you want to say when 
you think of civil liberties and labor.” I took 
nim at his word. 

Mr. Griffiths concentrated on the very im- 
portant and very interesting subject of com- 
pulsory unionism. J regret I do not have a 
copy of his excellent comments. 

Mr. Dudley acknowledged that there have 
been and continue to be many encroachments 
on civil liberties by unions but painted an opti- 
mistic picture about the progress being made. 
More startling was his slashing attack on the 
Teamsters. I don’t have his exact words, but 
he said something like this: “Ladies and 
Gentlemen, I want you to understand that just 
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because I am on the same platform with Mr. 
Zagri it doesn’t mean that I am sharing the 
program with him in a mutual effort. Quite the 
contrary. I am appearing here in opposition to 
Mr. Zagri. I don’t consider his organization a 
legitimate union. Instead, I consider it a thiev- 
ing, looting, lying, racket-ridden, traitorous 
group!” He continued at length in this vein 
and repeated equally derogatory statements 
throughout the evening. As a result, or possibly 
he would have done the same thing anyway, 
Mr. Zagri devoted almost all his time to de- 
fending the Teamsters and especially Jimmy 
Hoffa, eulogizing him as the oustanding labor 
leader in the world. Zagri, incidentally, is a 
capable orator, but an examination of what he 
says reveals an almost complete reliance on 
cliches and non sequiturs (strung together, 
however, in a persuasive manner). 

The notes of my prepared comments which 
are attached. constitute only a small part of this 
panel discussion which continued for three 
hours. 


If you don’t already know it, you should 
realize that university people are generally 
prejudiced against big business and feel much 
more favorably toward unions. (Washington 
University may be an exception to this.) For 
this reason I believe that management partici- 
pation in such meetings is worthwhile. Other- 
wise, the professors and other instructors who 
influence so many students will continue pre- 
senting more and more biased and unneces- 
sarily critical viewpoints regarding the poli- 
cies, principles, and actions of business. 


CIVIL LIBERTIES AND LABOR 


It is an old adage that the right to swing 
your arm ends where the other fellow’s nose 
begins. Yet, many of us strive for absolutes 
which conflict with this wise old saying. For 
example, we say that the First Amendment to 
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our Constitution guarantees freedom of speech, 
that picketing by labor unions is a form of 


speech, q.e.d. that picketing is absolutely pro- 


tected. But is it, or should it be, so protected 
if it keeps non-union people out of plants and 
offices against their wills? Or if it involves vio- 
lence? Or coercion? Or extortion? Or second- 
ary boycotts? Or if it is done without any true 
employee interest? In these instances isn’t it 
going further than “where the other fellow’s 
nose begins ?” 


Whose civil liberties are being threatened by 
the picket line that forces a filling station 
owner to sign a union contract and pay union 
dues for himself and his one or two employees 
who have no interest in the union and nothing 
to gain therefrom? How far is the arm swing- 
ing that forces an apartment owner to join a 
union in order to carry out trash? Isn’t this 
quite a bit beyond where the other fellow’s nose 
begins—as a matter of fact, isn’t it a strong 
punch on the nose? 


Freedom of speech while sought by the 
unions as protection of picket lines is scorned 
in many instances within their own organiza- 
tions. In a paper presented at the NYU Con- 
ference on Labor in 1952, Professor Clyde 
Summers pointed out that 


“fifteen international unions have provi- 
sions prohibiting the issuing of any circular 
among the membership without the consent 
of the international officers; nine unions pro- 
hibit the organizing of any group within the 
union whose purpose is to share its policies 
or influence the choice of officers — 74 unions 
have clauses — which limit the criticism of 
officers and fellow members. Closely 
akin are the clauses that prohibit the filing 
of “unfounded or malicious charges,” which 
appear in 35 constitutions. 


ae 


’Beyond these more specific clauses, almost 
all unions have vague and general catchall 
clauses — which prohibit “any act or con- 
duct in violation of their obligation or any- 
thing detrimental to the union.” These 
clauses, by their very vagueness, are par- 
ticularly susceptible to abuse. 


’Almost every union has some clause (in 
its constitution) which can be readily used 
to curb those who seek changes in policy or 
leadership. The very presence of these pro- 
visions creates an atmosphere of caution, 
and only occasional use of them can produce 
a paralyzing fear. The reported cases make 
clear that these clauses have been used re- 
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McClellan Committee. 


peatedly against political dissenters. *** 

Thus, a dangerous shadow of fear is cast 

over the political freedom of union mem- 
bers.” 

Many cases of flagrant violations of the 
principles of free speech were revealed by the 
The “Union Bill of 
Rights” portion of the new Labor Reform Bill, 
Title I, attempts to remedy this. That union 
officialdom does not want such a remedy is well 
evidenced by expressions from them such as the 
famous, or notorious, letter written by James 
B. Carey, President of the I.U.E., wherein he 
called it a “punitive, repressive measure in- 
tended to weaken all labor unions.” In the same 
letter, he referred to “individual rights and 
democracy,” completely ignoring the fact that 
t*- »rotection of those very rights is the pri- 
mary function of the new law. 

A young fellow in East St. Louis described 
a classic example of freedom of speech being 
stifled in a union meeting. He was a member 
of the Operating Engineers in East St. Louis 
and for some reason moved to Detroit where 
he was working under a permit card. It so 
happened that at one of the union meetings 
he attended, reference was made to union dues 
and the need for more money to run the union. 
He was naive enough to compute that local’s 
income and rise to his feet to question where 
it went. In his words, “Suddenly I saw a fist 
in front of me and the funny part about it was 
that it had just come right through my back. 
I couldn’t talk for a week!” 


There is probably no other example in this 
country of one group receiving so much pro- 
tection by law and then abusing it so flag- 
rantly as in this area of free speech. Em- 
ployers do not enjoy this same sweeping pro- 
tection. For example, in a recent decision of 
the NLRB, the Board set aside an election in 
which employees of F. N. Calderwood, Inc. in 
Portland, Maine rejected the Bakery Workers’ 
Union by a vote of 19-12. The action was in 
response to the union’s objections alleging 
that the employer had talked with a number 
of employees in their homes prior to election 
and made threats and promises which coerced 
employees to vote against the union. The em- 
ployer denied making any threats or promises 
or other coercive statements although he ad- 
mitted visiting their homes. The Board found 
it unnecessary to determine whether any 
threats or coercive statements were made. It 
ruled, “regardless of whether remarks made 
were coercive in character, the technique by 
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an employer visiting employees at their homes 
to urge them to reject a union as their 
bargaining representative, is grounds for set- 
ting aside an election.” A _ similar decision 


was handed down in the earlier Peoria Plastics ° 


case. Perhaps these decisions are reasonable; 
my point is that, at the same time, the Board 
reiterated its position that this rule does not 
apply to union representatives, and that they 
are free to make campaign calls at employees’ 
homes in connection with NLRB elections. I 
submit that this is a dual standard with no 
basis in logic. 

Even before a worker or a would-be em- 
ployee encounters the problem of free speech, 
he often experiences difficulty in obtaining 
employment, not because of a depression, re- 
cession, or discrimination on the part of the 
employer, but because of union restrictions. 
I am confident that all of us here would agree 
that the employee’s right to seek and hold 
gainful employment should be immune from 
discriminatory invasion whether by union or 
employer. Unfortunately, this is not the situ- 
ation in this country. As Professor Charles O. 
Gregory says, “Labor unionism is a frequently 
monoplistic and anti-competitive institution, 
even if its major undertakings have been car- 
ried on and justified in the name of compe- 
tition, exactly as it always used to be in big 
business.” This suppression of competition has 
long led unions to resort to closed shop tech- 
niques whether legal or illegal. Actually, the 
closed shop ban, which has now been substan- 
tially softened by the new Labor Reform Act, 
didn’t even dent this practice so firmly im- 
planted in the Building Trades, Longshore- 
men, and some other unions. The neoptistic 
practices of some of the construction unions is 
notorious. Also, no one even needs call atten- 
tion to the fact—we all know it—that there 
are many, many unions that are absolutely 
lily-white, not a single colored employee. 

And after the worker gets over the hurdle 
of obtaining employment, what kind of pro- 
tection does his union give to his civil rights? 

Leo Bromwich in a report to the Fund for 
the Republic on the subject of union constitu- 
tions reviewed six areas in which the civil lib- 
erties of union members are threatened by the 
nature of these constitutions, which should 
protect them: 

1. ADMISSIONS. Through the apprentice- 
ship rules, informal racial discrimination, re- 
quirements of ‘fraternal approval,’ and clauses 
excluding alleged subversives, the union often 
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has the power to keep out those whom the 
leadership might fear for one reason or an- 
other. 


2. CONCENTRATION OF POWER. One- 
man rule, or rule by a very small group, is 
possible in almost all unions. 

3. THE CONVENTION. Although almost 
all unions designate the convention as the 
supreme body of the organization, in most 
cases the President has power to appoint con- 
vention committees, those presiding over the 
convention, and in other ways strengthen his 
concentration of executive power. 

4. DISCIPLINE. Here is one of the worst 
flaws. In complete contradiction of our Anglo- 
American legal principles, the accusers in 
most union disciplinary cases are also the 
judges. 

5. UNION PRESS. In almost all the unions, 
the Press is under the control of the incumbent 
administration so that the official newspaper 
tends to be monopolized by a few people of 
the higher union hierarchy and excludes vigor- 
ous controversies or opposition to prevailing 
administration policies. For example, the 
Laundry Workers’ constitution requires that 
its journal or bulletin print such “matter as 
the General President may direct.” Hardly a 
description of a free press. 


6. PROCEDURES. Bromwich found, in his 
words, “serious structural deficienctes which 
can act to the detriment of the democratic 
rights of the membership.” He concluded his 
brief report with this statement: “One urgent 
task of the labor movement today is to deepen 
and extend democratic guarantees it has pro- 
vided for its members.” 


The American Civil Liberties Union in a re- 
port, “Democracy in Labor Unions” listed the 
union: “the right to full and free participation 
including the right to vote; the right to free 
political action (in union contests); the right 
to honest elections; the right to an accounting 
for union affairs; the right to fair and equal 
fundamental rights of a worker within his 
treatment in collective bargaining; and the 
right to a fair trial on all charges.” It con- 
cluded that there are serious union abuses of 
these rights and urged remedial legislation if 
self-regulation was not early provided for. The 
new labor law is at least partly responsive to 
this. 

Here is an example of a crude suppression 
of democratic processes in a nearby commu- 
nity. At Festus, Missouri, a Carpenters’ Local 





obtained permission to conduct an election, but 
when the picked candidates of the district 
council were not elected, the authority for the 
election was withdrawn, the results of that 
election were ignored, a business agent was 
appointed without any type of vote, five of the 
local men active in attempting to oust the 
union boss’s hand picked men were fined $50 
each, barred’ from attending union meetings 
for five years, and barred from holding union 
office for ten years. The council head said in 
an interview with the Post Dispatch, “They 
are going to have to accept our terms, do it 
our way, or not be affiliated.” 
Two more examples of dual standards for 
unions and management are: 
About a year ago, organizers employed by 
the A.F.L.-C.I.O. sought recognition as a 
field respresentatives union. To discourage 
them, at least according to the newspaper 
reports, many of them were fired, retired, or 
transferred, devices with which management 
is frequently charged. Finally the NLRB 
ordered an election at which time the big 
union threw in the towel and agreed that it 
would recognize its own organizers’ union. 
Big labor did not give in all the way, how- 
ever. The grievance procedure they granted 
the organizers is this: When an organizer 


thinks he has a grievance, he can bring it 
to his union, and his union can bring it to 
the A.F.L.-C.I.0. If they cannot agree, then 
two final arbitrators will be named. By 
whom? By the president of the A.F.L.-C.I1.0., 
and the arbitrators must be Vice Presidents 
of the A.F.L.-C.I.0. 


About a year before that, office employees 
of the Portland, Oregon, Local of the Team- 
sters tried to bargain with the big Team- 
sters union. To make a long story short, 
these office workers ran into a lot of trou- 
ble and finally took their case to the NLRB. 
The Board ordered the Teamsters to offer 
new jobs and back pay to five women found 
to have been fired illegally to discourage 
their union activity. NLRB Chairman Lee- 
dom said, “The violations not only run the 
entire gamut of employee-labor unfair labor 
practices but also include at least one novel 
variation.” Leedom said that never in the 
Board’s history had reprisals been brought 
against witnesses even before they testified 
before the NLRB. 

Since World War II, many thoughtful people 
in this country have been much concerned 
over indiscriminate branding of men and 


women as Communists. There has, of course, 
been a suspicion that many elected and ap- 
pointed officials of our government have been 
overactive in this. Unions, too, are guilty of 
the same offense. For example, the Teamsters 
publication, The Washington Teamster, while 
it was the personal news organ of Dave Beck 
solemnly warned its readers in 1952, “If you 
see union members stirring up trouble in their 
own organization, you see signs of commu- 
nism for that is the way communists work. If 
you see otherwise sensible union people going 
to rump meetings and attempting to defy 
union rules . . . somewhere in the background, 
or perhaps right out in front, you will find a 
communist doing his dirty stuff.” According to 
a study made by Professor Benjamin Aaron of 
the University of California, “Unions and 
Civil Liberties: Claims vs. Performance,” many 
other union leaders took advantage of this 
technique for attacking their enemies. 

Obviously this discussion of civil liberties 
and labor has been critical of unions, and it 
has stressed their abuses and inadequacies. By 
no means does this mean that I think unions 
are all bad in this respect. Certainly, the Eth- 
ical Practices Code 6, Union Democratic Proc- 
esses (approved by the A.F.L.-C.I1.0. Execu- 
tive Council, May 23, 1957) appears to be a 
strong step forward. But it remains to be seen 
whether action will match the words. Again 
quoting Professor Aaron, “I think it can be 
demonstrated that in the last decade organized 
labor has seldom if ever taken its place in the 
van of out-numbered forces battling to pre- 
serve civil liberties, that, in fact, it has, with 
a few notable exceptions, lagged behind.” Per- 
sonally I would go much further than even 
Professor Aaron and submit that the greatest 
single institutional threat (other than the 
Commuist Party)* against civil liberties in 
this country is that of organized labor. Al- 
though I am convinced this is true, I am 
equally convinced that it is entirely unneces- 
sary and illogical. Unions are now powerful, 
powerful in numbers, wealth, and political in- 
fluence, secure in their positions, and well re- 
spected, even despite the damaging revelations 
of recent Congressional investigations. Then 
why should they need to resort to dictatorial 
suppressions of civil liberties? The answer is 
that they don’t need to, and surely they will 
soon recognize this to everyone’s benefit. 





*Inserted at Mr. Mansfield’s request. 
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